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OW is the time to take advantage of the 

surprising speed with which we can build 
and fully equip a Glass Garden for you. Do 
it so its perpetual summer land can be yours 
every winter from now on. 
What bundles of joy it will bring you regard- 
less of clime or time. Joy and health. 
If you doubt it for a minute, send for our 
book called “‘Greenhouses As We Know 
Them.”’ You'll find it rather a revelation. 
And withal — help filled. No obligations 
whatsoever. 

_ 
FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 


“LorD € BURNHAM© 


Builders of Greenhouses and Makers of Boilers 





Representatives in all principal cities 


EASTERN FACTORY WESTERN FACTORY CANADIAN FACTORY 


Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, III. St. Catharines, Ont. 
Irvington New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Boston Cleveland Denver Kansas City 
St. Louis Greensboro, N. C. Buffalo Montreal 
St. Catharines Toronto 
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WASCO offers 


cheap cold weather 
insurance for your 


sreenhouse 
$50 to $118 


according to size, 
buys a WASCO 


hot water 








self-regulating 
auxiliary heater 


which will take care 
of 190 to 1,000 ft. 
of 114-inch pipe. 


No. 6 Wasco Heater... 
as shown $70. Heaters 
made in 4 sizes, burn 
hard or soft coal, coke 
or gas, operate on one 
charge of fuel in 24 
hours. 


If your present heating plant must be forced to take 
care of extremely cold nights, do not discard it. Keep 
it and buy a Wasco Auxiliary Heater for peak loads. 
Wasco Heaters have automatic fuel and temperature 
control. They will maintain an absolutely even temper- 
ature day and night—needing slight attention only once 
or twice daily. The Wasco may be operated so cheaply 
as to pay for itself many times over in safety for your 
growing plants. 


Made in four sizes, Wasco Heaters may be bought for 
only $50 to $118. They are tested with the same stand- 
ards and care as house heating boilers. Made by heating 
experts with experience of nearly a quarter of a century. 
Systems may be installed by any handy man. The No. 6 
heater will heat 1,200 or 630 sq. ft. of glass to a night 
temperature of 40 to 70 degrees respectively, in zero 
weather. 


A Wasco is also ideal as a hotbed heater. It may be 
used at one-fifth the cost of manure. The automatic 
regulator gives perfect protection. 


Be prepared for the next cold wave ... buy a Wasco. 
They are dependable, safe, less bothersome and are 
fully guaranteed. Write for large illustrated catalog— 
NOW! 


= [_ == 
GREENHOUSE HEATING SYSTEM 


hd VS 
READY-T0-SET-UP 
WASCO HEATER CO., Ine. 


411 NICHOLS AVENUE SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Norway Spruce as a Windbreak 


It Pays to Order Now 


Now and then buyers get real bargains; when they 
come, wise buyers snap them up quick. We have a 
stock of Spruce and Hemlock that come in the real 
bargain class. Sizes right for hedges, reforesting, or 
windbreaks. 


Lach * means one transplanting 100 1000 
White Spruce 8 to 14in. ** $20.00 $120.00 
Norway Spruce 15 to 18 in. * 20.00 150.00 

12 to 18 in. * 26.00 225.00 
18 to24in. ** 45.00 300.00 
Hemlock 8 to12Zin.** 35.00 300.00 
All first quality stock, carefully dug and packed 


The price is low because we sell in large quantities 
. oS 


Hundred f other varieties and s of evergreens, deciduous trees and 


shrubs. Write fc 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street New York City 


yr new pricelist. 














Plants That Whet the Curiosity 


A host of plants—both rare and unusual— 
are growing in Hicks nurseries and propagat- 
ing houses. Many are not even catalogued, so 
a tour of the nurseries will be a ‘‘voyage of dis- 
covery,’’ full of thrills, but devoid of dangers. 


In spring you may wish to refurnish (at least in part) your 
garden and grounds. New plants are more interesting than 
old familiar kinds—they whet the curiosity of guest and 
gardener alike. Hicks Nurseries invite you to spend an hour 
or two — or longer exploring and discovering the unusual 
things produced by our field and house staff. Winter days 
are mild on Long Island, and the roads are excellent. 





If you cannot spare the time for a call, we shall be pleased 
to send you (with our compliments) a copy of *‘Home Land- 
scapes,’’ a book that will tell you about Hicks plants and plans. 


HICKS NURSERIES 
Box E, Westbury, L. I., New York 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 


ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Manager 




















Insist on having 


Genuine Holland “Ideal” 
Granulated Peat Moss 


Since the wonderful success of “‘IDEAL’’ Holland Peat Moss has 
been established, Peat Moss from other countries has appeared in the 


market whose value for horticultural purposes cannot be compared with 
the Genuine ‘““IDEAL”’ Holland Moss. 


“IDEAL” Holland Peat is the oldest deposit in the world, finer and 
softer texture, contains less fibre and is far superior to any other peat 
moss in the market. By a new process ‘‘IDEAL’’ Peat Moss is made 
the easiest to handle. 


We receive many unsolicited letters from satisfied customers like the 
following (original on file in our office): ‘‘I shall use ‘IDEAL’ Peat 
Moss steadily, for the brand I have been using is often very hard to 
pulverize while this is ‘truly Ideal.’ Its uniform granulation makes it a 
delight to use. I spread half a bale today with one-tenth the effort and 
in one-quarter of the time I would have used on the brand I have 
previously used.”’ 


We are now putting out a large carton for household use. If you 
are not already aware of its wonderful value for starting seed, order a 
trial carton at once, use as directed, and note the difference in the quick 
start and heavy root growth, which makes strong healthy plants. 
Mulch one-half your Sweet Peas and Garden Peas with “IDEAL” 
Peat Moss and note the difference. 


Prices — Large carton delivered anywhere in New England $1.50 
parcel post prepaid. Outside of New England postage extra over the 
New England rate. Large bales delivered free in Metropolitan Boston at 
$4.00 per bale. Ten bale lots at $3.50 per bale. For shipment out- 
side of Boston we will deliver to Boston freight or express stations as 
designated, at these prices. Samples and our “IDEAL” circular gladly 
sent free upon request. 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 


35 HARRISON STREET ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


Importers and Sole Distributors for New England of 
Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Peat Moss 
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Centenary of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


UST 100 years ago a little company of Boston men were 
holding occasional meetings in the down-town district to 
consider the formation of a horticultural society. Most of 

these men were prominent in the business affairs of the city 
but they were interested also in gardens and in gardening, 
and particularly in the growing of fruits. Their discussion 
came to a head on February 24, 1829, when a preliminary 
meeting was held and largely attended. 

On March 17, the formal organization took place and on 
March 19, of this year, the hundredth anniversary of this 
society will be celebrated by a Centennial Flower Exhibition 
at Mechanics Building; this building has been chosen because 
Horticultural Hall, large as it is, is far too small to house 
this great exhibition, which will be the outstanding event of 
the year. 

One Hundred Years Ago 

One hundred years ago Boston had a population of but 
60,000 persons. It had been an incorporated city for only 
seven years, but it had several fine estates as well as many 
gardens. Pennsylvania already had a horticultural society- 





The Original Horticultural Hall in Boston, Erected in 1845 


formed two years previously—a society which still is, as all 
know, a prosperous and influential organization. It is the 
only existent horticultural society which antedates that of 
Massachusetts. 

There was a keen desire on the part of those interested in 
the new society to exhibit the products of their gardens, 


J e ° - . . 
notwithstanding that the amount of material available was 


exceedingly limited compared with that of today. At that 
time the Concord grape had not been originated; neither had 
such pears as Clapp’s Favorite and Dana Hovey. The only 
squash known was a crookneck and tomatoes were looked 
upon as poisonous weeds. 

Many of the flowers now in common cultivation were 
still undreamed of then. Plant hunters were already at work, 
however, both in the Far East and on this continent, and for 
the next half century a flood of new plant material poured in 
upon garden makers, with a distinctly stimulating effect. 
Many of these new plants were shown on the tables of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society for the first time. Robert 
Fortune, the English plant hunter, was bringing back such 
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The Second Horticultural Hall in Boston, Built in 1863 
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The Present Horticultural Hall in Boston, Erected in 1900 


valuable subjects as Weigela rosea, Fortune’s yellow rose, 
Anemone japonica, Forsythia viridissima, the white wisteria, 
Jasminum nudiflorum, Azalea amoena and the common 
bleeding heart (Dielytra spectabilis). The last named plant, 
which did not reach America until about 1850, was exhibited 


for the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety two years later and created little less 
than a sensation. 


Mt. Auburn Cemetery 
General H. A. S. Dearborn of Rox- 


bury was the first president of the newly 
organized society, which was ambitious 
from the first and soon found itself the 
owner of a cemetery and a test garden, 
both in Cambridge. The cemetery was 
Mt. Auburn, where now sleep many of 
the country’s most illustrious dead, in- 
cluding the late Henry Cabot Lodge. It 
was the first public cemetery in America 
and has been the pattern for all those 
which have come since. Up to that time 
cemeteries had invariably been laid out 
in the shadow of a church or within the 
confines of a city. 

The management of the cemetery soon 
became a major financial undertaking, 
however, and interfered seriously with 
the society's own activities. After a few 
years, therefore, a separation was made, 
but with the provision that one-fourth 
the receipts for lots sold should accrue to 
the parent organization. That very favor- 
able arrangement has been continued 
until the present day, with the result 
that several hundred thousand dollars 
have been received by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society from the Mt. 
Auburn Cemetery Association. 

The test garden was soon abandoned, 
too, and thereafter the society devoted 
itself strictly to the purposes for which it 
was originally formed. 

The society's early exhibitions were 








JAMES BOYD 
President of The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


Message From Mr. Boyd 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society extends its heartiest felicita- 
tions to the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society upon the commence- 
ment of its centennial year and 
congratulates it on the wonderful 
success it has achieved in promoting 
interest in horticulture and in ex- 
tending its influence, not only 
throughout this country but over 
the entire civilized world. May its 
next century be as successful in 
every way as its first. 

—James Boyd, President. 











held in various small halls and in an effort to find more 
spacious accommodations it was decided to use a tent on 
Boston Common. These tent shows were conducted for three 
consecutive summers but the uncertainty of the weather led 
to their abandonment. Two other shows in tents have been 


held in more recent years, one a financial 
success and one, due again to inclement 
weather, a financial failure. 


Three Horticultural Halls 


Some of the first public meetings were 
held in Faneuil Hall, but the need of a 
home for the growing society became so 
acute that in 1845 a Horticultural Hall 
located on School Street and costing 
$40,000 was erected. This hall was 
outgrown in a few years and sold for 
$90,000, giving a profit which allowed 
the construction of a second Horticultural 
Hall on Tremont Street which, in its 
day, was one of the show spots of the 
city. This building cost $240,000 and 
was adorned with huge granite statues 
representing Ceres, Pomona and Flora. 
The society carried on its activities in this 
building for 35 years before the necessity 
for a still larger hall brought about the 
erection of the present building, which is 
valued at at least a million dollars and is 
rivaled only by the new building of the 
Royal Horticultural Society in London. 

Many of those who visit this hall only 
to see its exhibitions do not realize the 
many other activities carried on. Yet they 
are always welcome on the upper floor, 
where they will find the largest horticul- 
tural library in America and one of the 
most complete in the world. This library 
is open to the public daily from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. except on Sundays and holi- 
days, although only members can take 
books away. Both the secretary's office 
and the editorial office of Horticulture are 
located on the same floor. Horticultural 
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The Present Library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


Hall is the center of the horticultural activities of eastern 
Massachusetts, most of the various horticultural organiza- 


tions holding their meetings there. 


The Presidents’ Gallery 


culture and it has striven through all the years to justify the 
inscription “‘Commune Bonum’’ which appears on its seal, 


and to be of the widest possible service to all. 


The presidents’ gallery is one of the interesting features 


of the building, offering in itself an im- 
portant historical background, for in this 
gallery are the portraits of the first presi- 
dent, General Dearborn, and many other 
men who have had an active part in the 
society's work down through the cen- 
tury, including Marshall P. Wilder, who 
was president for eight years, Joseph 
Breck, Charles M. Hovey, Francis B. 
Hayes, Arthur F. Estabrook, H. Hollis 
Hunnewell, John K. M. L. Farquhar, 
General Francis Appleton, Governor 
Henry P. Walcott and Nathaniel T-. 
Kidder. Several other men equally prom 
inent are not yet represented. They in 
clude Professor Charles S. Sargent, Wil- 
liam C. Endicott, Francis Parkman, the 
famous historian, and the present presi- 
dent, Albert C. Burrage, who has now 
entered upon his ninth term, serving for 
a longer period than any other president 
in the history of the society. 

Like all organizations the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society has had pe- 
riods of growth and periods of stagna- 
tion. Under the direction of Mr. Burrage 
it has advanced to such an extent that it 
now has the largest membership in its 
history, a total of over 5,000. 

The society has been active in promot- 
ing every phase of horticulture. It had 
much to do in establishing the movement 
for children’s gardens. It has assisted in 
the introduction of many new flowers, 
plants and fruits and has contributed 
consistently to the horticultural literature 
of the country. Indeed, its history is 
interwoven with that of American horti- 








r. A. HAVEMEYER 
President of the Horticultural 
Society of New York 


Message From Mr. Havemeyer 
As president of the Horticultural 
Society of New York, I wish to con- 
vey to the Board of Trustees of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
the congratulations of our Board of 
Directors on your coming Centen- 
nial. We rejoice with you in the 
achievement of having reached this 
splendid age. Such co-operation and 
assistance as you have received 
could only have been inspired by 
far-reaching results. Your library has 
been a Mecca for the seeker of hor- 
ticultural knowledge from long dis- 
tances and deserves, in itself, not 
only the congratulations, but the 
thanks of lovers of the work. 


—T. A. Havemeyer. 














The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society 

HE Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 

ciety takes pleasure in announcing a 
new membership service. Mr. David Rust, 
who has been associated with the society 
for many years, will act as consultant in 
gardening and horticulture. He is prepared 
to visit members’ gardens, to talk over 
their problems with them and to give ad- 
vice about plants, soils, fertilizers and the 
like. Mr. Rust has had wide experience in 
horticultural matters and this experience 
is now being made available to the mem- 
bers of the society without charge. Those 
desiring his services will be expected to 
pay his actual expenses for carfare to and 
from the office. For appointments and 
further information, apply to John C. 
Wister, secretary, The Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society, 1600 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The California Botanic Garden 

The work of establishing a new botanic 
garden in California is now under way. 
Three thousand, two hundred acres are 
held by the Garden Foundation, which 
is a non-stock, non-profit corporation, 
organized under California law to estab- 
lish and endow a botanic garden. The site 
is Mandeville Canyon, reaching into the 
the Santa Monica range of mountains, 
and is easily visited from Los Angeles. 
The topographic and climatic variations 
of the site are suited to practically every 
plant indigenous to California. One hun- 
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dred and forty acres have thus far been partly landscaped. 
Oakmont, the home of Mr. H. C. Oakley, adjoins this tract, 
and is probably the largest subtropical planting in Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Oakley has provided, by will, that his superb 
garden shall become the property, eventually, of the botanic 
garden. 


Exhibition of Winter Bouquets 


The Salem (Mass.) Garden Club recently conducted an 
exhibition of Winter bouquets which proved so successful 
that other clubs may find a helpful suggestion in the plan. 
Much depends, of course, on the originality and skill shown 
in making the bouquets. ‘Those shown at Salem were so 
interesting that they have been moved to the Peabody 
Museum of Salem for public exhibition. 

A striking contrast was effected with Japanese lanterns 
arranged in an imported Chinese vase figured with floral 
designs in light colors on a dull black finish. A broiling pan 
was transformed into an oriental scene depicting a tranquil 
pool, cottage, trees of ground pine, hillsides of moss and 
bark overlooked by a snow-capped mountain peak represented 
by a painted shell. Several oriental figures fitted nicely into the 
scene well. 

A delightful camp scene was effected with a little log cabin 
set off by ground pine trees and boulders, with a stag sniffing 
the wind near by in a clump of moss and partridge berry 
brush. Stone steps led past two mirror pools to the cabin 
door. All this was arranged in a bowl covered with a tall 
bell jar. An old arc lamp globe of immense proportions fitted 
with a cover and steadied in a glass dish contained a natural- 
istic arrangement of white and red partridge berries, ferns, 
ground pine, prince’s pine and rattlesnake plantain. It seemed 
as though this clump of plants had been obtained intact from 
some shady woodland spot. Numerous bouquets of dried 
flowers and Winter berries were included in the exhibit. 











A Winter Garden Shown at an Exhibition of the 
Salem, Mass., Garden Club 
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North Shore Horticultural Society 

The North Shore Horticultural Society of Manchester, 
Mass., has elected the following officers: President, Russell 
Codman; vice-president, J. S. Doig; treasurer, H. C. Cann; 
secretary, Raymond Smith. The board of directors includes 
James Scott, Percy Anning, William Goodall, George Evans 
and Frank Gavin. 

This organization, one of the few horticultural societies to 
own its building, holds semi-monthly meetings from Sep- 
tember to June, with an exhibition of pot plants and cut 
flowers in June and another in August. At these exhibitions, 
the person winning the most points receives a silver medal— 
won by R. K. Bannister for the year 1928—-while a bronze 
medal is given for second place, this being awarded to J. S. 
Doig in 1928. Joseph Madden, gardener for C. E. Cotting of 
Manchester, has been given a certificate of merit for a new 
seedling snapdragon. 


Death of M. Joseph Pernet-Ducher 

Word has come from Venissieux-les-Lyons (Rhone), 
France, that M. Pernet-Ducher, who received the George 
Robert White Medal of Honor of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society in 1924, is dead, having passed away on 
November 23 in his seventieth year. In his death the world 
loses one of its most distinguished rosarians, one who prob- 
ably created as many worth-while garden and greenhouse 
roses as any man who ever lived. It was he who crossed 
the hybrid teas with the Austrian copper and Persian yellow 
roses and created the rose to which the name Pernettiana has 
been given. It took the skill and judgment of Pernet to pro- 
duce such roses as Etoile de France, Admiral Ward, Caroline 
Testout, Soleil d’Or, Mme. Edouard Herriot, Mrs. Aaron 
Ward, Antoine Revoir, Ville de Paris and Mari Dot. Indeed, 
the scores of his originations now growing in gardens every- 
where are living memorials of his genius. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society Officers 


The executive council of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society held their regular meeting on December 19, when the 
following officers were re-elected for 1929: President, Mr. 
James Boyd; vice presidents, Mr. C. F. C. Stout and Mr. 
Henry F. Michell; treasurer, Mr. S. S. Pennock: secretary, Mr. 
John C. Wister. 

Mr. Boyd, in accepting, made a short address to the council, 
thanking them for the compliment of his re-election and com- 
paring conditions as they existed when he was first elected 
with conditions as they are today. He said that in electing him 
for the eleventh time, they gave him the second longest service 
of any president that the Society has had. William L. Schaffer 
served for 17 years and Caleb Cope for 10 years. 

Mr. Boyd, in concluding his address, said: ‘I can only add 
that I have more pride in being president of The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society today than I had when first elected ten 
years ago. In 1918, I faced a very difficult proposition. In 
that year, the Society secured only one new member. In this 
year, we have added over 400 to our membership, and with 
delightful offices and efficient assistants, I have a much pleas- 
anter task before me.”’ 

Most of the session was taken up with a discussion of the 
report submitted by the committee appointed by the presi- 
dent to consider the advisability of advancing the membership 
dues. This committee was composed of Mr. J. Franklin Mc- 
Fadden, Mr. William J. Serrill and Mr. John C. Wister. The 
two former advised advancing the annual dues from three 
dollars to five dollars and the life membership dues from five 
dollars to one hundred dollars. Mr. Wister presented a minor- 
ity report, suggesting several classes of membership with privi- 
leges corresponding to the dues. A long and earnest discussion 
followed and when it became late, Mr. McFadden moved that 
the report be laid upon the table and his committee discharged. 
Both motions were unanimously carried. 
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tion wander. This done, picture, if you will, a tract 

of virgin forest striding up a gentle hillside beside 
Lake Geneva in southern Wisconsin. Cover the forest floor 
with native wild plants, forgetting no variety. Fill the air 
with fragrance and the song of birds and myriads of dainty 
butterflies. Then build a home pervaded with the spirit of 
contentment close by the guardian trees, an informal, ram- 
bling home with many leaded windows, heavy beam ceilings, 
Elizabethan plaster and timber, and joyful fireplaces. Include 
in the picture a rustic pergola clothed with clambering vines, 
a shade-cast lawn, and a terrace brightened with charming 
flower beds—the work of Olmsted Brothers—and hosts of 
shrubs romping to the water's edge to dabble their leaves in 
the clear water. If you can vision these scenes, you have caught 
a glimpse of Wychwood, once the estate of the late Charles 
Hutchinson, but now a state-owned sanctuary for native 
plants and birds, a gift of Mrs. Hutchinson. 

These nature-loving people enjoyed their ‘‘pleasure 
woods’’ and home life so thoroughly that Mrs. Hutchinson 
penned two histories of Wychwood, ‘Our Country Home’ 
(1908), and “Our Country Life’ (1912), but unfortu- 
ately these are out of print. Now ‘“‘Wychwood” has been 
written to include the best material from the first two books, 
supplemented by a third part called “Our Final Aim.” Na- 
ture lovers will revel in the experiences of Mrs. Hutchinson 
with the formal garden, the pergola, shrubs, vines, wild 
flowers and many birds. All of the mushrooms, birds and 
flowers which have been discovered or planted on the place 
are listed separately—there are several hundred of them. Yet, 
this is not all, for such interesting bits as a recipe for sorrel 
soup, an account of making the plans for a woodshed, and 
coaxing Jerry, the chipmunk, to feed from her hand, are 
included by the author who has recorded in detail the pleas- 
ures of a simple life amid the glories of nature. 

Perhaps I should explain that the paragraphs just written 
are not intended to infringe on the prerogatives of the book 
reviewer but to be merely an expression of my delight in this 
charmingly written chronicle of a garden's progress. 


(tion your eyes for a moment and let your imagina- 


I am told that the Japanese lantern (Physalis 
Franchetii) should be added to my list of garden 
plants which become garden pests if left ‘to gang 
their own gait,’’ as the Scotch say. It spreads 
underground and comes up in the most unexpected 
places. In my garden I have kept all the undesir- 
able plants pulled up as fast as they have appeared, 
but I suppose that if this practice is not followed 
they will soon take possession of the garden to such 
an extent that eradication will be impossible. One 
of my correspondents tells me of a garden that has 
been completely ruined in this way. Apparently it 
behooves garden makers who are growing this 
fascinating plant to keep it in bounds. 


I was surprised when in Hingham, Mass., last 
Summer to find the silk-vine (Periploca graeca) 
making luxuriant growth over a garage. As a 
matter of fact I did not recognize the vine at first, 
because it is seldom found in the North, where it 
is not considered hardy. There evidently are situa- 
tions where it flourishes, however, even in New 
England, for this particular vine has been growing 
in the same place for 10 years or more, according 
to Mr. John H. Ross, who owns it. The silk-vine 
is a deciduous, woody plant from south Europe 
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and west Asia and sometimes reaches a height of 40 feet. 
The dark green leaves are shiny and remain on the vine 
until late Autumn. The fragrant flowers, which appear in 
Summer, are brown inside and green outside. Silky hairs 
cover the blossoms, suggesting the name silk-vine. When in 
a sunny location and well-drained soil, the vine may be used 
to cover trellises, or even allowed to trail on the ground. 

It is evident from the various articles published in Horti- 
culture that there has been a marked revival of interest in the 
Christmas rose (Helleborus niger). For some years it has 
been difficult to obtain, but I find that it is again being offered 
by nurserymen although only the white variety appears to 
be listed. The flowers are very lovely and burst into bloom 
whenever a period of favorable weather prevails. 

Yet, since this plant is fickle, blooms may be expected by 
Christmas (more particularly in regions near Philadelphia) , 
while cold cloudy weather may prevent flowering until late 
in February or March. If flowers are desired for cutting, a 
forcing box or other convenient covering may be used which 
will keep the flowers clean and insure blooms from Christmas 
or a little later until March. However, the common practice 
has been to grow plants for cut flowers in coldframes. 

Another method frequently used is to put a few strong 
plants in large pots taking pains to retain a large ball of 
earth with the plants which are then kept in the coldframe 
for early forcing, when the temperature is increased gradually 
to 50 degrees. Those treated in this manner frequently die 
after flowering, for helleborus does not take kindly to trans- 
planting, preferring to remain settled indefinitely. 

The flowers of this hardy herbaceous perennial—called 
niger for its black root—have five, large waxy-white sepals 
and a dark center of black stamens. The variety altifolia has 
larger pink blooms often measuring three inches or more 
across. Another pink-flowered kind is H. orientalis, the 
Lenten rose, which flowers in March, charming when grouped 
in colonies under trees, on sunny banks, or in the rock garden 
Although flowering plants mature in three years from seed 
sown in the fall, division of the plants either in the fall or 
spring is the common method of propagating. 





Helleborus Niger, Commonly Called the Christmas Rose 
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CHorticulture wishes all its subscribers 


a happy and a prosperous New ear 


A Message From President Burrage 


Mindful of Daniel Webster, it may be said: The Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society — there she stands! Behold her! 
Classic Greek in every feature, the blood of the Puritans in 
her veins, the granite rocks of New England tn her bones, the 
light of learning and experience in her eyes, buoyant hope and 
aspiration in her heart; living in her noble home with the 
wealth of her refined treasures, strong and sturdy; ever ready 
with her army of five thousand loyal members under her 
banner HORTICULTURE, with her able and harmonious Board 
of Trustees, to carry on in this rigorous climate fitted by 
Nature only for hardy plants and hardy minds, in the motto 
of the seal of her founders of 1829, “Commune Bonum’’— 
“for the common good,” for beauty and refinement in public 
life or private, whether attacked by vandal or Soviet, corn- 
borer or bill-boarder. 


New Year, 1929. 


—Albert C. Burrage. 


Recent Library Accessions 
The following books have recently been added to 
library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 


Pioneers of pla ant — by E. Hawks. Lond., Sheldon, 1928. 
eptember 15, p. 443 


the 
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Pleasures and nidiidaasis of a rock garden, by L. B. Wilder. Garden 


City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1928 
See “Horticulture,” December 1, p. 554 
Primulas for garden and greenhouse, by E. H. M. Cox and G. C. 
Taylor. Lond., Dulau, 1928. 
See “Horticulture,” March 1, p. 105. 
Roadside marketing, by G. S. Watts. Y., Judd, 1928. 
See “Horticulture,” September 15, p. 443. 
Rock gardens, by F. F. Rockwell. N. Y., Macm., 1928. 
See “Horticulture,” September 15, p. 443 
Birds of the wild, by F. C. Pellett. N. Y., De La Mare, 1928. 
See “Horticulture,” November 1, p. 513. 
A book about the garden; 2d ed., by S. R. Hole. Lond., Arnold, 1893. 


—— and reminiscences. The author was an English clergyman 
and is best known for his “Book about roses.” 
The English grass orchard, by A. H. Hoare. 

The first compre he nsive 
wrass orchard principle. 


Lond., Benn, 1928. 


account of fruit growing on the English 


Fruit growing projects, by F. C. Sears. N. Y., Macm., 1928. 
See “Horticulture,” August 15, p. 387. 
Das kakteenbuch (The cactus book) by W. Kupper. Berl., Garten- 
schonheit, 1928. 
_ The botany, culture, propagation, and diseases of the cactus. 
Phough the text 1s, unfortunately, in German, all admirers of cactus 
will enjoy the many fine illustrations. 


Notes on the life history of British flowering plants, by Lord Ave- 


bury. Lond., Macm., 1905. 
he author says in his preface “I endeavor to supplement the . 
Floras Se wwerby, Bentham, Hooker, etc.] ... to describe points of 
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interest in the life-history of our British plants; to explain as far as 
possible, the reasons for the structure, form and colour.” 


Peonies, the manual of the American Peony Society, edited by James 
Boyd. [n.p.], the Society, 1928. 
See “Horticulture,” December 15, p. 577. 


Potato varieties, by R. N. Salaman. Camb., 
1926 ; 

An exhaustive scientific monograph covering the history of the 
potato, its hybridization, classification of varieties, yields, chemistry 
and histology, diseases and resistance, varietal descriptions and their 
histories, and a bibliography of potato literature. The chief emphasis 


[Eng.], Univ. Press, 


is on the “the forces, inherited and environmental, which control the 
production of these varieties, their behavior and their ultimate 
destiny.” 


Rambler’s lease, by B. Torrey. Boston, Houghton, [c1889]. 

“The writer of this little book has found so much pleasure in other 
men’s woods and fields that he has come to look upon himself as in 
some sort the owner of them. Their lawful possessors will not be- 
grudge him this feeling, he believes, nor take it amiss if he assumes, 
even in this public way, to hold a rambler’s lease of their property.” 


(Pref.) 
Trees and shrubs of the Rocky Mountain region, by B. O. Longyear. 
N. Y., Putnam, 1927. 


A small, compact field handbook, planned for persons with little or 
no knowledge of botany, and including only easily recognized and 
botanically simple species. Illustrated with many pen drawings. 


Tropical gardening and planting, with special reference to Ceylon; 
3d ed. Colombo, The Times of Ceylon Co., Ltd., 1925. 
A standard work on gardening in the tropics. 


Good Annuals From California 


N the review of Alfred C. Hottes’ ‘‘Book of Annuals’ 

(Horticulture, July 15), several plants native to Cali- 

fornia were mentioned in a list of desirable but little used 
annuals. 

During my gardening years in the east I made free use of 
many Californian annuals and found them exceedingly satis- 
factory, but it was not until I came to live in California and 
found the wild plants blooming in their native haunts that I 
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realized how much valuable material there is to draw from 
and how little is being used. 

The article in Horticulture mentions Gilia capitata and 
Gilia tricolor. These are only two of a large family compris- 
ing many other beautiful and easily grown annuals. The 
linanthus are closely allied to the gilia and are equally desir- 
able. Lianthus grandiflorus is a slight plant growing a foot 
high, or over, and crowned with a flat-topped cluster of 
lovely white or lavender phlox-like flowers. 

The godetia tribe offers an almost endless assortment and 
the two most worthwhile clarkias would interest the gardener 
who enjoys giving new things a trial. 

Among the composites, the various layia and baeria, all 
yellow or white, or mixed, daisy-like flowers, are useful 
alone or in connection with the graceful poppy-like “‘cream 
cups’ (platystemon) and ‘‘baby-blue-eyes’’ (nemophila). 
The blue nemophila is more common and perhaps more 
popular than the spotted purple and white one but the laven- 
der nemophila and the white one are both very beautiful. 

Limnanthus, both white and yellow, have long been used 
in English gardens and as they are found here in damp places, 
would be happy in eastern gardens. 

Although I never grew any of the lupinus in the East, | 
have no doubt that they would do well as fillers. The little 
Lupinus nanus that, in spring, paints our hillsides blue, 
would be an addition to any garden. 

The above are only a few of the desirable annuals Califor- 
nia has to offer those who garden in colder climates. There is 
one essential cultural point to remember. Most of the native 
annuals of California must have good drainage. Choose as a 
home for them the lightest soil of the garden and, if possible, 
give them a slope. Many of them are found growing in stony, 
shady soil and most of them will thrive in either sun or par- 
tial shade. It is well, also, to remember that at home these 
annuals get no rain during the summer months and it will 
be wiser not to water them after they are well started. 
Carmel, Cal. —Lester Rowntree. 


‘The Hardy Orange 


HE hardy orange (Poncirus trifoliata) is a native of 

northern China and has been known from the most 
ancient times. It was introduced into Japan and referred to 
there as early as the eighth century. Early botanists considered 
it a species of citrus but modern botanists place it in a separate 
genus, poncirus, this name being derived from the French 
word poncire, a kind of citron. It differs from citrus in having 
deciduous trifoliate leaves, and flower buds which form in 
early Summer and pass the Winter protected by bud scales. 

In the climate of Philadelphia the hardy orange forms a 
small tree, 10 or 15 feet or higher. The foliage is good and 
the branches so thorny as to be impenetrable. It is generally 
regarded as of doubtful hardiness north of Philadelphia. 
From Washington south it was at one time much used for 
hedges, and in some places is called Osage orange, being con- 
fused with this totally different plant. It bears white flowers 
in early Spring; these flowers are usually of no great beauty, 
but seedlings vary greatly in the size of their flowers. The 
beauty of this plant comes from its golden yellow oranges, an 
inch or two in diameter, which cover the tree in the early Fall. 

As an ornamental it is worthy of a place from Philadelphia 
south, because it is so distinct from any other plant, but it can 
hardly be classed as a plant of the first importance. It is, how 
ever, grown by the hundred thousand in the south, where it 
is the most important commercial stock on which oranges 
are grafted, it being especially adapted to rich moist sandy 
loam with clay subsoil so common on our gulf coast. 

Plant breeders have crossed poncirus with oranges and pro- 
duced the hybrids called citranges, which are usable for home 
garden planting in the cotton belt north of the commercial 
orange belt. Other promising hardy hybrids have been pro- 
duced by Dr. W. T. Swingle in the United States Department 
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of Agriculture, by crossing poncirus with sour oranges, man- 
darins, grapefruits, lemons, and limes. 

As an ornamental it can be easily raised from seeds, in a 
few years growing three or four feet high; after that the 
growth is slower but perfectly satisfactory. It is very subject 
to scale insects and should be sprayed each winter with lime 
sulphur or scalecide or other similar spray. 

—John C. Wister. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Screw Pine, a Very Satisfactory House Plant 


The Screw Pine as a House Plant 


Pandanus Veitchii is commonly considered to be the screw 
pine, yet there are many others, such as P. utilis, which have 
the typical spiral arrangement of the leaves. These plants are 
all tropical, so they fall under the head of stovehouse plants 
requiring a night temperature of 60 to 65 degrees in Winter, 
with an 10 degrees in Summer. P. Veitchii is 
excellent for home use for its white-striped leaves are thick, 
making them practically immune to diseases or insect attacks, 
and the plant can be kept drier than most other house subjects 
during the Winter months. Water in the axils of the leaves is 
dangerous at this time of year, since it often causes decay. 

After several years, the sword-shaped leaves tend to extend 
so far that there is no longer room for the plant in the average 
home. Propagation can be managed, however, and new plants 
started by taking off the suckers, which are produced freely 
at the crown, and potting them in a compost of half loam 
and half sand. Keep the cuttings on the dry side and in a 
warm place for six weeks, in which time new white roots 
should form. Repotting may be done when necessary, adding 
old manure and some peat to the soil. Avoid potting too 
hard, for it is the nature of the plant to lift its crown out 
of the soil and to stand only on its tough fibrous roots. 
Shading will be advisable during the hottest Summer months, 
when some protection is necessary in order to maintain the 
white stripes in the leaves 


The Herbert Hoover Rose 


Herbert Hoover is a new hybrid tea rose made by crossing 
Sensation and a Pernet variety. It is similar to Talisman but 
has a longer bud and opens full. It was originated by L. B. 
Coddington of Murray Hill, N. J., and has been approved 
by the registration committee of the American Rose Society. 
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Trees and Shrubs for the Lawn 


HE mention of specimen shrubs brings to mind a vision 
E & Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, nicknamed peegee 

hydrangea, centered on the lawn. This type of planting 
has been overdone. Hydrangeas are more useful when planted 
as a formal hedge, or when placed with a shrub border as a 
background, for the bold display of Fall flowers relieves the 
otherwise drab shrubbery. H. arborescens is particularly effec- 
tive either as an accent in the border or as a specimen plant, 
and it endures moisture. With both of these kinds, large 
flower heads may be insured by the liberal use of fertilizer in 
the Spring and by hard trimming in March. 

Tea’s weeping mulberry (Morus alba pendula) is a formal 
subject about six feet high with pendulous branches reaching 
the ground. Used as an accent for formal walks and entrances, 
this subject is desirable, but it becomes a nuisance during the 
mowing season if it is planted on the lawn. As for the 
Camperdown elm (Ulmus glabra Camperdownii), let the 
collector of exotics have it to writhe in his yard. 

There is a fascination about the smoke tree (Rhus con- 
tinus) which may have caused it to be over-planted in some 
sections, but its large, fluffy panicles, which completely cover 
the plant, becoming purple in Autumn, always create interest. 
This shrub has good foliage, attains a height of about 15 
feet and branches fairly low. It is desirable as a lawn speci- 
men, but not out of place in the shrub border. Another shrub 
to make a striking Fall effect is Evonymus alata, the winged 
evonymus, the leaves of which become a blaze of bright 
scarlet. It will serve as a specimen plant, or better still in an 
open group. The fruits closely resemble those of the big-leaf 
Winter creeper, but are not as showy. 

Rosa Hugonis from west China is excellent for specimen 
use, having a drooping, graceful habit and a multitude of 
pale yellow, single roses in May. The only pruning necessary 
is the removal of old canes after the flowers have passed. 

One of the newer barberries, Berberis Vernae, characterized 
by arching branches laden with clusters of translucent orange- 
red berries, attains a height of six feet, being much broader 


than tall; the branches are a reddish color. This improved 
form deserves a trial. Spiraea Vanhouttei needs no introduc- 
tion, for who has not admired this shrub used singly, about 
the foundation, or in the shrub border. 

Although the flowering dogwood (Cornus florida) is 
classed as a tree and becomes 10 to 25 feet high, it is slow- 
growing and remains shrub-like for years. Its habit is delight- 
fully informal and the foliage turns dull scarlet in Autumn. 
The white flowers, or more correctly speaking the involucres, 
are followed by fruits, which turn scarlet in the Fall. There 
is a pink-flowered kind called rubra which makes one of the 
most pleasing contrasts imaginable when planted with the 
white variety against an evergreen blackground or in an open 
woodland. Since this shrub is not always hardy, it needs a 
protected location. It is hard to transplant and slow in becom- 
ing established, but it makes a good lawn specimen. 

Home makers should not forget that the flowering almond 
(P. triloba), a dwarf, spreading plant from China, covered 
with double pink flowers in May, makes an excellent speci- 
men. Grafted plants are undesirable, since they sucker badly. 
Then there is the flowering cherry with rose-like pink or 
white blossoms closely studding the branches. First of the 
Japanese kinds to flower is P. subhirtella, which has a broad 
twiggy crown 18 feet high, in contrast to the drooping crown 
of its much taller variety, pendula. Pink flowers are borne 
lavishly, as well as numerous fruits which delight the birds. 
Naturally, such large specimens require plenty of room, and 
they show off their flowers to best advantage against a dark 
background. P. serrulata sachalinensis, the Sargent cherry 
(sometimes listed as P. Sargentii), makes one of the best 
trees for avenues, often becoming 60 feet high and outliving 
the other kinds. The blossoms are rose-pink. When consider- 
ing this group, the fact that the spread of scale often necessi- 
tates the use of dormant sprays should not bar the cherries 
from our favor: . 

The species of flowering crabs need protection from insects 
and diseases even as the orchard varieties, but who is unwill- 





Malus Floribunda, an Excellent Tree for the Lawn 
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ing to perform the task to permit the glorification of the home a 
grounds with these exquisite specimen trees. Most dwarf of 
all is Malus Sargentii from Japan, barely six feet high, the 
rugged spreading branches of which are thickly flaked with 
pure white single flowers in May, followed by wine-red 
fruits. In this plant lies the solution of a different bank cover. 
Far better than M. Sieboldii, the Toringo crab, is its taller 
variety arborescens, which reaches up with its branches some 
20 or 30 feet. M. floribunda surpasses both of these, forming 
a rounded crown of pendant branches. When covered with 
white blossoms and bright pink buds, the tree is truly gor- 
geous. Nor are the birds unmindful of the small yellow fruit. 

There are many other charming kinds to choose from 
such as the large-flowered Bechtel crab and Parkman's crab 
with clusters of semi-double, rose-red flowers suspended by 
slender stems. The hybrid M. Arnoldiana, has larger flowers 
than floribunda while M. atrosanguinea is crimson-flowered. 
Any one of these three will make a specimen which can hardly 
be improved upon. The crabapples and the cherries deserve a 
wider planting. They look better when used alone than the | 
average shrubs. | 
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years. Nothing but evergreens 
in our great 500-acre nursery. 


Give it an enchanting setting 
by having it peep out from a 
Don’t 


Controlling Aphids on House Plants* 


ROBABLY the simplest and easiest way to control aphids 
(plant lice) on house plants is by the use of a two per 


cent free-nicotine dust. When in the form of a sulfate, the | 
nicotine is locked up with an acid and hence given off very | 
slowly, but in the free form the effect is almost immediate. | 


Within five minutes after the dust is applied, aphids will be 


found dropping from the plant. When observed with a hand | 


lens, the insects appear as if paralyzed. An antenna or a leg 
may move feebly but the aphids are unable to walk. Further- 
more, they do not recover. Numerous experiments showed 
that from 90 to 100 per cent control could be secured by the 
use of this dust. The number of insects killed, however, 
depended largely upon the care with which the work was 
done. This material proved equally satisfactory for all the 
species of plant lice on which it was tried. A good small 
duster can be purchased for about $1.25 from any firm deal- 
ing in garden supplies, or one can even use a “hand powder 
gun’ such as may be bought at any drug store for about ten 
cents. 

In window gardens and small conservatories it is a com- 
mon practice to grow plants in boxes or narrow benches. 
Under such conditions dipping is an impossibility and even 
spraying is out of the question because of the danger of spot- 
ting the woodwork. Dusting, therefore, is about the only 
means of control left to employ. If the plants to be treated 
are covered with a cloth, such as an old sheet, before the 
material is applied, the dust is confined and prevented from 
floating about in the air and settling all over the room. Small 
stakes should be driven into the soil and a large cloth thrown 
over them. The stakes will prevent the weight of the cloth 
from bending and breaking the plants. The duster should be 
inserted under the cloth and directed so that the insecticide 
will reach the lower surface of the leaves where most aphids 
feed. After ten or fifteen minutes the cloth may be removed, 
as all the dust will have settled on the plants by that time. 
Even when dusting plants grown in separate pots, a cloth 
will be found helpful. The plant may be placed on its side on 
a table and the cloth thrown over it. 

The very fact that the nicotine is ‘‘free’’ causes the dust to 
deteriorate rapidly. Therefore, the container must be kept 
tightly covered, and it is best to buy only small quantities of 
the insecticide at a time. Fresh material should be put in the 
duster whenever it is to be used. 

A solution of nicotine sulfate and soap has also proved 
very satisfactory. This material can be used as a spray or 
t he plants may be dipped in it. Dipping has been found to 
give 100 per cent control. It is imperative, however, that 





“From a bulletin of the College of Agriculture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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screen of evergreens. 


delay—the years go quickly. 
Make your planting this season + 
and let Nature be doing her 
perfect work in making the 
home more beautiful and valu- 


able each and every year. 


Our catalog, profusely illus- 
trated (40 large illustrations 
in colors), is a most helpful 
book in suggesting what and 
how you should plant. Write 
for it enclosing 25 cents (coin 
or stamps) which will be re- 
funded on your first order. 
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Hill’s Evergreens give the 
magic touch. We have made 
the growing of evergreens a 
specialty for seventy-three 


Evergreen Specialists 


Box 317 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


Largest Growers in America 
Dundee, Ill. 
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Is Enough for The POPULAR 
an Area 


3x 4 feet (I2eq. ft.) PLANT FOOD 


of Soil for Lawn, Garden, Greenhouse 


applied twice during the early growing period is sufficient for the 
whole season. Truly, “A Little Goes a Long Way” because 
Nitrophoska is highly concentrated—therefore economical and a 
labor saver. Being a complete plant food nothing else is needed 
while plant is developing roots, stalk and foliage. It gives them 
stamina, vigor and a healthy thrift to resist disease and weather 
changes. But—when buds appear then apply — 


Floranid (Urea) about a teaspoonfel to 12 square 


feet. This assures size and beauty 
for blooms with brilliancy of color; luster and deep green to 
foliage; increases the number of blooms. Floranid, which is an 
organic nitrogen—stronger and cleaner than manure, is entirely 
soluble in soil water, immediately available to plant roots. 
Both plant foods are EASY-to-USE, clean, odorless, soluble, be- 
gin to feed plants at once—no waiting. Sold by dealers. If 
yours doesn’t carry them please write us his name and we will 
fill your order. Try this special offer—postpaid to your door. 


One pound of each .......... $1.00 
Pive pounds of each ........ 3.00 


For Delphiniums, Asters, etc. and for 
plants that prefer neutral or sweet soil 
This Slogan— use Calcium Nitrate. 10 Ib. sack post- 
“Nitrophoska , paid $1.00. 
for GROWTH” Write for complete instructive literature 
“Ploranid telling how to succeed with Flowers, 
for BLOOMS” Fruits, Vegetables, Lawns, House Plants, 
etc. It's FREE. 


Remember 


Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation 
Garden Dept. 
285-E Madison Ave., New York 











Season’s 


Greetings 


UST as the humble Christmas 
J Fer above seemingly pauses in 

silent thanksgiving, so do we ex- 
press grateful appreciation to our 
many friends and customers for 
their loyal support during the past 
year. 


Prior to coming into its own, 
naturalistic gardening was little 
practiced and understood. But the 
pioneer work done by the founder 
of this firm finally bore fruit. We 
now are recognized as the country’s 
leading nursery specializing in ma- 
terials for naturalistic plantings. 


Ferns — Wild Flowers — Azaleas — 
Kalmias—Rhododendrons and Other 
Evergreen and Deciduous Shrubs 


We offer almost two score hardy 
ferns for all kinds of situations, our 
sales approximating over 100,000 
annually. Whether you require 
some extra choice specimen plants 
of Rhododendrons or carload lots 
of them and other broad-leaved 
Evergreen shrubs, we are ready to 
supply them. And every shipment 
is packed in such fashion as to in- 
sure arrival in tip-top shape, any- 
where in the country. 


The fifty-first edition of our 
Catalog is considered by many the 
foremost exponent of naturalistic 
gardening. It offers all the really 
worth while hardy plant materials 
for every type of garden. Yours 
free for the asking and please men- 
tion Horticulture. 


GILLETT’S 


Fern and Flower Farm 


8 Main Street 
Southwick, Mass. 

















HORTICULTURE 


soap shall be included. A good proportion consists of nicotine 
sulfate, one-quarter teaspoonful; ivory soap, one-quarter 
ounce (a cube three-quarters inch in diameter); water, one 
quart. The soap should be dissolved in half the water. This is 
most easily done by placing the water on the stove and heat- 
ing it. The nicotine sulfate is added to the remainder of the 
water and the contents of the two vessels are then combined. 
Lux or Chipso may be substituted for the regular soap and 
will be found to dissolve much more quickly. A heaping 
tablespoonful of the flakes weighs about one-quarter ounce. 

If the plant is very large, a dripping pan or a dish pan will 
be found useful. In case any part of the foliage is too near 
the soil to permit its being pushed into the liquid some of the 
insecticide may be poured on it by means of a cup or some 
other small receptacle. 


Late December Greenery 


ID-DECEMBER found Breeze Hill gardens colorful, so 

far as green is concerned, despite the fact that we had 
had a half-dozen heavy frosts and at least two real freezes, 
the lowest point of the thermometer being, however, only 
24 degrees. 

Of course there is the green of the conifers to greet the eye 
at this season, and as one looks about, the importance of 
placing this green so as to give accent to the Winter picture 
is apparent. Then the broad-leaved evergreens are to be con- 
sidered, and one notes with peculiar pleasure the thermometer- 
like quality of the leaves of Rhododendron maximum. 

- The daphnes and the heathers and the azaleas give us a 
delightful bronze quality, in the smaller growths, and that 
not well-known shrub Berberis verruculosa has a peculiarly 
pleasing aspect. With us abelia holds its foliage, slightly 
bronzed, until mid-Winter and is yet quite ornamental. We 
have likewise one prize plant of the evergreen Ligustrum 
lucidum which has endured two Winters, and is going in a 
strong condition into a third. 

There is a new evonymus (E. patens) which is bronzy as 
to foliage and seems to intend to hold it. The deep crimson 
rosettes of one of the cenotheras, which I do not find myself 
able quite to define, gives a rather unique ground cover where 
that good yellow June-blooming plant is located. 

But the major point in mind is that of the persistence of 
some greens. By no means half of the roses have fully shed 
foliage when this is written. Foxgloves have flopped only a 
little, and provide a gray-green of agreeable character, while 
many columbines are just as green as ever, and Salvia sclarea 
is seemingly undisturbed by the frost. 

Helleborus niger has behaved peculiarly this year in that 
it bloomed about two months ahead of the usual time, and 
now the earlier flowers are mature, with many more coming. 
I find myself anxious to have much more of this peculiarly 
delightful plant. Of course pachysandra used as a ground 
cover is dependable everywhere, and its green does not change 
or fade in the least, the only effect of frost being to cause the 
leaves to curl inward a little. 

Dianthus deltoides and Iberis sempervirens are unbothered 
by cold. Forget-me-nots and the primroses are alike defiantly 
green. The surprise to me this year has been the persistence 
of the petunias and of Phlox subulata, both despite the frosts 
seeming ready to provide bloom with just a little sunshine, 
and the phlox actually doing it. 

It seems well worth while to have some thought for the 
early Winter greenery where there is bare ground preceding 
the hoped-for snow. The shrubs, of course, will give us color 
when snow comes, and among them I always find delight in 
the twig shades. In fact, there is no day in Winter in which 
one cannot find in a reasonably diversified garden something 
which makes that day worth while. The snow brings out 
many pictures, and a sleet storm is likely to give us at least 
half an acre of diamonds as the sun shines on them. 

I have said nothing whatever about the beauty of the 
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Glorious floral 
gem from Tibet 
—listed in our 
Free Foiper. 
Sent on request 


Swiss Floral Co. 


EAST SEVENTH & HANCOCK STS. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 






Florindae| 













Thomas J. GreyCo. 


SEEDS, BULBS, AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, THE VERY BEST 
ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 














Landscape Your Property 
With Beautiful Evergreens 


Juniperus Virginiana and Canadian Hem- 
lock Trees, 18 to 24 ins., per 100, $12.50; 
per 1,000, $95.00. Rhododendron Maxi- 
mum and Kalmia, Mountain Laurel, Select 
Clumps, 2 to 3 ft., 65c¢ each, per 100, 
$55.00. Well packed for shipment, cash 
please. Write for car lot prices. 


RHODODENDRON SUPPLY CO. 
Doeville, Tenn. 














Grapes 
Small 


ruits 
Roses, Shrubs 


New varieties, 
quality stocks, one 
and two-years old, 
grown in the fa- 
vored garden area 
of Western New York. 
Our new catalogue of Grapes, 
small fruits, shrubs and trees is 
ready. Send today for a copy. 


T. S. HUBBARD CO. 
Box 128 Fredonia, New York 
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Pink 
Grootendoorst 


The Everblooming Rugosa Rose. 
tor mass and hedge plantings — 
(not for the rose garden). Clusters 
of beautiful bright pink flowers re- 
sembling bunches of pink carna- 
tions. Beautiful deep green, healthy 
foliage. Blooms from early Summer 
until frost. $1.25 each. 


Two New Oriental Shrubs 


Beauty Bush—grows 6 to 8 ft. 
tall, has clusters of small tubular- 
pink flowers of the honeysuckle 
type, borne in such profusion that 
the bush is one cloud of delicate 
pink—-$2.00 each. 

Korean Spirea—a 4 to 6-ft. 
dome-shaped bush with large 
rounded clusters of snowy flowers 
—blooms two weeks later than 
ordinary Spireaa—$1.50 each. 
The Great Rose Talisman. The 
most vividly colored everblooming 
Rose ever introduced (yellow and 
orange). Awarded four gold med- 
als, exceptionally easy to grow —— 
$2.50 each. 

Dame Edith Helen Rose—New! 
The most striking Pink Rose of re- 
cent years. Enormous, very double, 
continuous blooms—$2.00 each. 


The Most Popular Dozen. We 
have the 12 Roses so voted in the 
1927 Referendum of the American 
Rose Society, all for $9.50. 


Send for the beautiful Hall cata- 
log and find out about our Rhodo- 
dendrons, both native and Hybrid, 
our Japan Bloodleaf Maples, Azaleas, 
Flowering Cherries and the many 
other new and interesting things il- 
lustrated in color—also our assort- 
ment of Fruit, and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses, 
Berry Plants, and landscape service. 


L. W. HALL CO., INC. 
498Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 
























‘‘How, When, Where, What to Plant” 


Free—Planting Guide—Free! 
Send for your free copy of this 
beautifully illustrated book- 
let with valuable planting in- 

formation on Evergreens, 

Shade and Fruit Trees, 

Shrubs, Roses, Peren- 

nials, Grape Vines, etc. 
B. F. Barr Nurseries 

701 Barr Building 


Lancaster, Pa. 





Bristol’s New Catalog 


Box B 





will be ready early next month. Regu- 
lar customers receive it in the first 
mailing. To others it will be sent only 
on request—write for it now. 


BRISTOL NURSERIES, INC. 


Bristol, Connecticut 
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berries that persist. For some reason this year, the crop of 
scarlet berries on Cornus florida has been enormous and the 
robins have left them alone, for the first time in my 20 years 
at Breeze Hill. Usually these berries go first, and the persistent 
scarlet of the Thunberg barberry is the last. All these berry 
colors, even including the yet continuing snowberry and the 


dark-colored cotoneasters, are well worth while. 
—J. Horace McFarland. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Recent Nursery and Seed Catalogues 


Alexander, J. K. (449 Central St., East Bridgewater, Mass.) Alex- 
ander’s dahlia garden. 

Austin, Mr. and Mrs. A. H., Props. (Austin Trial Grounds, Ravenna, 
Ohio) 1928 gladiolus catalogue. 

Beatrice, Chas. A. (630 S. Main St., Sharon, Mass.) Dahlias and 
gladioli. 

Blackmore and Langdon. (Bath, England) Begonias and delphin- 
iums. Begonias, delphiniums, gloxinias. 

Bristol Nurseries, Inc. (Bristol, Conn.) Bulbs, roses, and perennial 
plants for fall planting, 1928. 

Conard-Pyle Co. (West Grove, Pa.) Fall guide to good roses, bulbs, 
and perennials. 

Fancher Creek Nurseries. 
mental trees, etc. 

Forest Nursery Co. (McMinnville, Tenn.) Forest and shade trees, 
ornamental shrubs, roses, bulbs, evergreens. 

The Garden Nurseries. (Monterey, California) Roses of Monterey. 

Griesemer, J. W., Prop. (Hopedale Nurseries, Hopedale, Ill.) Fruit 
trees, ornamental shrubs and wild plants. 

Harris, S. G., Prop. (Rosedale Nurseries, Tarrytown, N. Y.) A 
message from Rosedale. (Peonies, iris, phlox, and roses). 

Houdyshel, C. E. (San Dimas, Caliornia) New creations in gladioli, 
irises, amaryllis, etc. 

Johnson Water Garden. (Hynes, Los Angeles Co., California) 
Water lilies and aquatics a 

McConnell Nursery Co. (Port Burwell, Ontario) Hardy plants for 
Canadian homes. 

Palisa — Nurseries, Inc. (Sparkill, N. Y.) Palisades popular peren- 


(Fresno, California) Fruit and orna- 


Purdy, Carl. (Ukiah, California) Perennial plants, rock plants and 
floral novelties. 

Reasoner Bros. (Oneco, Fla.) Royal palm nurseries. 

Seal, Jessie L. (607 Third Ave., San Francisco, California) Dahlias, 
12th edition, 1929. 

Scudder, Mrs. S. O. (Novato Nurseries, Novato, Cal.) Iris, “The 
oldest fiower in history.” v. 2. 

Sisson, W. A. (Rosendale, Wis.) Sisson’s peonies and irises. 

Smith, George N. (Wellesley Hills, Mass.) Iris, peonies, phlox, 
delphiniums. 

Sutton and Sons. (Royal Seed Establishment, Reading, England) 
Sutton’s amateur’s guide in horticulture and general garden seed 
catalogue for 1929. 

Tether & Don. (104 Broadway, Paterson, N. J.) Midsummer cat. 
1928. Summer seeds, strawberry plants and early forcing bulbs. 

Texas Pecan Nursery, Inc. (Tyler, Smith Co., Texas) Does it pay 

_ to grow pecans? 

Tingle, Leamon G. (Pittsville, Maryland) Peonies and iris. 

Waterloo Bulb Farms. (Waterloo, Iowa) Price list 

— Gardens Co. (Mentor, Ohio) Hardy herbaceous and alpine 
plants. 

Wing’s Delphinium Garden. (Box 3380, Portland, Oregon) Cata- 
logue for 1928-29. 

Wayman, R. Bayside, L. I., N. Y.) Prize winner collection of iris. 

babe ———- Nursery. (Beaverton, Oregon) Iris. Descriptive 
ist for ‘ 











Rhododendrons 








Kalmias Azaleas 


For specimen and special planting 
we furnish select nursery-grown 


stock 
nursery. 
From our stations in the Appalachian 
Mountains the highest quality collected 
plants can be shipped in any quantity. 
Our catalogue of Nursery-grown plants, 
cultural directions, etc., mailed on request 
east of the Mississippi River. 
LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 
1107 Bryant Street, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


from our Stroudsburg 

















If You Make Resolutions 


let us suggest three that will bring 

returns during the whole year— 

1—I will visit the Farr Nursery at Weiser 
Park at least once during the year. 


2—I will make it a point to study the new 
plants — especially the Flowering Apples, 
Cherries, and Lilacs—grown by Farr. 


38—I will ask at once to be placed on their 
mailing list so that I may receive cata- 
logues and other literature. 

Tocustomers, friends and acquaint- 

ances we extend best wishes for a 

glorious garden in 1929. 


FARR NURSERY CoO. 


Box 134 


A nursery of botanical and his- 


torical interest. 125 acres of 
iris, peonies, lilacs, evergreens and 
shrubs. Open every day. Located 
on Wm. Penn Highway 12 miles 


west of Reading. 


Weiser Park, Penna. 

















Burpee Buildings 
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The Flowers and Vegetables you 
would like to see growing in your 
garden — read all about them in 
Burpee’s Annual Garden Book. 


This is the Catalog that tells 
the plain truth about the Best 
Seeds that Grow. It is a beauti- 
ful book with 172 pages, full of 
pictures and garden news. Bur- 
pee’s Annual offers the best in 
Vegetable Seeds, Flower Seeds, 
Lawn Grass, Flowering Bulbs and 
Plants, Fruit Trees, Shrubs, and 
Roses. 


New Vegetables 
and Flowers 


A delicious new Goldinhart Car- 
rot, new Sweet Peas, new Glad- 
flowers, and new Prize Winning 
Dahlias — are first offered in 
Burpee’s Annual for 1929. 


Market Growers and Florists 
use Burpee’s Annual as a reference 
book; a million gardeners use it 
as their garden guide. 


Write today for a copy of 
Burpee’s Annual. It will be mailed 
to you free. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


Send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual. 








Box 280 Philadelphia 
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BRUCKWHEAT 
HULLS 


The Perfect Mulch 


Not like any other substance 
used for mulching or soil 
building. Easy to handle, 
perfectly clean, mix readily 
with the soil when forked 
in, decay slowly, supply 
humus, and keep the soil in 
good condition. 

Practical for winter, spring 
and summer mulching. 
Buckwheat Hulls are packed in 


bags of 50 Ibs., f.o.b Towanda, 
Pa., at these prices :— 


100 pounds .... $1.75 
300 pounds .... 4.60 
1000 peunds .... 14.00 
2000 pounds .... 23.00 


100 pounds will cover 100 sq. feet 
one inch deep. 


Send for special circular if you 
wish more information before 
ordering. 


Dayton Milling Co. 
810 Main Street 
Towanda, Penna. 














Be Thinking NOW About 
Spring Planting 


Days are short and cold, but Spring will 
come again, and gardening time. Our cata- 
log will soon be ready. Send for it, and 
get our prices on Coral, Regal, and Sar- 
gent’s Lily. Violas Jersey Jewel and White 
Jersey Gem. A large collection of Sedums, 
and Sempervivums, and other Rockery 
plants. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 
Shelburne, Vermont 








What so fascinating, on 
a winter evening, as to 
plan your summer gar- 
den? Get our 1929 
edition now and select 
the Flowers and Vege- 
tables you want. Pro- 
fusely illustrated and 
with authoritative cul- 
tural articles. 

















A copy free if you mention 
“Horticulture” 
HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. 
y Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Lightning Protection for Trees 


HE protection of shade trees against lightning damage is 

receiving increased attention. This is true not only of 
trees of great historic interest but priceless shade trees as well. 
Lightning frequently strikes a large, valuable shade tree, kill- 
ing it or mutilating it in such a way that it finally succumbs 
or is no longer a thing of beauty. Lightning conductors 
properly attached to a tree provide a path through which a 
stroke of lightning will pass and dissipate its electrical energy 
without injury to the tree itself. 

The system which is being used by tree experts conforms 
in every way to the provisions of the safety code of the 
National Fire Protection Association and the United States 
Weather Bureau. A large copper cable, about five-eighths 
inch in diameter is used from the uppermost central portion 
of the tree down the main stem or trunk and carried about | 
two feet into the ground. What is called miniature cable, 
about one-quarter inch in diameter, is used on the large 
branches of the tree which form its spread. In a very large 
tree such as an elm or oak, three or four miniature cables 
might be used, each being spliced to the main cable at the 
crotch of the tree and run out on the branches to their highest 
points where the unravelled portion is allowed to stick up 
above the branch. On the uppermost end of the large cable a 
pointed top is attached. At the lower end of the large cable, 
two feet below the ground, a miniature cable is attached 
which runs in two or three directions from the tree for about 
20 feet. This gives an absolute ground. 

The writer's first experience in rodding shade trees was 
at Collington, Md., where a group of 18 trees had been 
seriously damaged each year by lightning. We rodded these 
trees at an average cost of $80 per tree and felt confident that 
they would be protected from further lightning damage. 
Three years after the installation I visited the estate and 
found that not a single tree had been struck, which certainly 
proved the worth of the system in a group of trees which had 
heretofore been the yearly victims of lightning damage. It 
seems evident, therefore, that there is no good reason for 
the damage each year to valuable shade trees by lightning. 


Stamford, Conn. —C. C. Lawrence. 


As to Manure for Lilies 


The general idea that lilies should have no manure is not 
quite correct. In most instances I would agree. Yet a banker 
in Oakland, Cal., who had a wonderful garden, used to plant 
the imported speciosum and auratum bulbs in rather poor soil 
rather in the shade and then give a heavy top covering of wet 
strawy manure. It ought to have killed them but they were 
unusually fine. A very successful lily grower on Puget Sound 
writes: 

“T cover my bulbs beds with four inches of cow manure 
every fall when dormant. I leave it to weather into the soil. 
My Henryi are seven to eight feet tall, my Nankeens six feet 
tall and my Columbianum more than six feet.”’ 

I have no trouble with botrytis or other fungus. 

—Carl Purdy. 
Ukiah, Cal. 





NOW IS THE TIME 


To plan for your garden for next spring 
Our catalog will tell you about many 


INTERESTING AND USEFUL SHADE TREES, EVER- 
GREENS, FLOWERING SHRUBS and VINES 


QUALITY PEONIES, IRIS, PHLOX and HARDY 
GARDEN PERENNIALS 


Moving large trees in the winter our specialty 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Not open 
Sundays 
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“Quality as Well 
as Quantity” 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle certainly 
has had some wonderful material 
in it this year. Its writers seem to 
take great care to supply quality as 
well as quantity for the needs of 


the magazine. By their articles, 
they have placed the magazine far 
above other garden magazines.”— 
“Voice of a Reader” from Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


7 Monthly Visits, $1 


Send us $1 for seven months’ trial sub- 
scription. Or send $2 for full year, plus 
the current issue, 13 months in all. 


GF Cyrano” 
FE eg I une 











Irises, Gladiolus and 
Dahlias 


If interested in the better varieties 
send for our new catalogue, just off 
the press. Our prices are surprisingly 
low for such high quality. 
New peony list 
THE SAM CARPENTER GARDENS 
Oswego Kansas 








PLANTS for the 
AUTUMN GARDEN 


Vaccineum vitis-idaea 


minor 
Each 10 

3% in. pots $.85 $6.00 
Pachistima canbyi 

2% in. pots .70 5.50 
Genista pilosa 

2% in. pots 1.00 9.00 
Cotoneaster apiculata 

3 in. pots 1.50 13.50 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 


Holliston, Mass. 
Telegraph and Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 
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Landscapes 


is 


‘Ghinelaats 





are most interesting when new, 
novel, and rare plants replace the 
more common kinds. 


The new edition of our catalogue ““Land- 
scapes and Gardens’’ features the latest 
American and foreign introductions — 
Cotoneasters, Kolkwitzia, Spiraea tricho- 
carpa, flowering trees, evergreens, 
shrubs and perennials. 

A copy will be mailed on receipt of 
your name and address. 


WYMAN’S 


FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
Framingham, Mass. 


roses, 














If you don’t like our catalog 
just send it back and we'll pay 
return postage. 


GLADS, IRIS, PERENNIALS, Etc. 
A postal card will bring it to you, Free 
THE TRIANGLE FARMS 


Circleville Ohio 
Dr. B. BR. Bales, Proprietor 








REGAL LILY SEED—Raise Regal Lilies 
in quantity from seed. 1928 crop ready— 
50 cents per 300 seeds; $1.00 per 1000; 
$2.00 per oz.; $7.00 per one-quarter 
pound. Gray & Cole, Ward Hill, Mass. 


TOTTY’S 


PERENNIALS 
for fall planting 
MADISON NEW JERSEY 
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HARLAN P. KELSEY 
Nursery Stock 
SALEM MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 











INDESTRUCTO METAL 


PLANT-TREE LABELS 


An order- 
ly garden 
is well la- 
beled; it is 
neat and instructive. Know 
your plants! 
Indestructo Metal Plant 
and Tree Labels are the most 
satisfactory permanent 








labels. Inexpensive. 
No ink used. Always 
legible. 


Send 10 cts. or 
stamps for samples of 
various sizes and 
styles. 


BALL & SOCKET MFG. CO. 


West Cheshire, Conn. 
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THE NEW BOOKS : 


Common Garden Pests 

“Common Garden Pests: What They Are and How to Control Them,”’ 
by Gregory and Davis. Published by Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Price 50 cents. 

This paper-covered book of 150 pages has many clear 
illustrations showing insect and disease injuries. C. T. 
Gregory and J. J. Davis, the authors, are respectively path- 
ologist and entomologist at Purdue University. The first 
section of the book provides hints for classifying insects 
and diseases, notes on the life history of insects and a brief 
discussion of spraying apparatus. The four sections following 
list, in alphabetical order, garden flowers with their pests 
and control, common lawn troubles and their cure, and 
alphabetical lists of ornamental trees and shrubs—not fruit 
trees—as well as vegetables, including their many insect pests 
and diseases with control measures. 

The book has many helpful suggestions but may confuse 
amateurs who lack a basic knowledge of insect and disease 
identification and experience with sprays, dusts and fumi- 
gants. Often the symptoms and descriptions of diseases and 
measures for control are sketchy. There is no glossary of 
technical terms. Several practices, such as the steam steriliza- 
tion of soil, the hot-water treatment for narcissus bulbs and 
fumigation with deadly cyanide gas, are best left to the com- 
mercial grower or experienced gardener. However, students 
and others will find the lists of disease and insect pests 
reasonably complete and other information useful, such as 
lists of varieties of irises, hyacinths and beans resistant to 
prevalent diseases. 
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A Fruit Book for Students 

““‘Fruit-growing Projects,’’ by Fred C. Sears. Published by The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Price $1.80. 

“Fruit-growing Projects,’’ by Fred C. Sears, professor of 
pomology at the Massachusetts Agricultural College, is in- 
tended primarily as a textbook to be used in vocational agri- 
culture classes. Projects are analyzed on the job or enterprise 
basis. A reference key to the bibliography in the front of the 
book is used by the author to indicate additional readings. 
A two-page appendix outlines a score card for judging 
orchards, while an index of three pages is of the job and 
rule type. Illustrations are exceedingly numerous, there being 
256 in all. Ten chapters consume 377 pages and include 
apple, pear, peach, strawberry, raspberry, blackberry, logan- 
berry and grape growing as well as growing apple trees in 
the nursery, setting out and caring for the orchard, selecting 
a fruit farm and general management. A good feature is the 
use of “‘check-up”’ questions at the end of each topic, intended 
for self-testing and thought stimulation. By their use, the 
student is guided in fitting his practice to the requirements of 
his location. 


A Book Devoted to Leaf Miners 


‘“‘Leaf-mining Insects,’ by James G. Needham, Stuart W. Frost and 
Beatrice H. Tothill. Published by The Williams & Wilkins Company. 
Baltimore, Md. Price $6.00. 

Although written in a popular style, the information in 
this book is somewhat technical, requiring a basic knowledge 
of entomological classification for its appreciation. Yet there 
are many peculiar traits of the insects mentioned which will 
appeal to anyone interested in biology. Gardeners who have 
noticed white tracings in aquilegia leaves will find a descrip- 
tion of the causal insect under Phytomyza aquilegiae. An- 
other leaf miner, ‘“The larch case-bearer, Coleophora laricella, 
now very common in the eastern parts of the United States 
and Canada, has been imported from Europe. When abun- 
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Protect your 
plants, flowers, shrubs 
and evergreens against 


the costly ravages of insect 
pests. Spray regularly with Wil- 
son's O. K. Plant Spray. . . the 
nationally recognized standard 
insecticide. Wilson's O. K. Plant 
Spray is non-poisonous, easily 
applied and is equally effective 
in-doors or out-of-doors. 
Recommended by the Officers 
of The Garden Club of 
America. Half-pint 40c; Quart 
$1.00; Gallon $3.00; 5 Gallons 
$12.00; 10 Gallons $20.00. 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 











Trade Mark Re gusteved 


Then there is Wilson's 
SCALE-O .. . the powerful 


dormant spray so necessary to 
the successful growth of fruit 
and other trees. Scale-O kills 
Scale insects and eggs—even in 
Winter. Mixes readily in cold 
water . . . covers very rapidly 
and evenly. 1 Gallen $2.00; 
5 Gallons $9.00. 


Michell's 
SEEDS 


STANDARD HOT BED SASH, 8 ft. wide, 
6 ft. long, made in several styles, to take 








three, four or five rows of glass, either 
grooved or made for glass to putty. Red- 
wood, $1.40 each; White Pine $1.60 each; 
25 or more sash, 10 cents less. Write for 
circular. 

Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14, 
at $2.60 per box, 50 sq. ft. Ten boxes or 
more, at $2.50. 0. N. ROBINSON & BRO., 
Dept. 29, Baltimore, Md. 





Cacti Arizona California 
New Mexico Cacti 


Special collection, 30 mixed varieties, 
wonderful specimens, $3.50. Included in 
this collection are the Cereus Giganteus or 
the Fish Hook, from which Cactus candy 
is made. 15 extra large specimens, $2.00 
All F.O.B. Tucson. 


Arizona Cacti Collectors 
Box 1857 Tucson, Arizona 








Jolly Turtle Kneeling Pads 
For the woman who does her own garden- 
ing a Kneeling Pad is indispensable. A 
Jolly Turtle, yel!ow with green leather back 
is different, attractive, lucky —A_ jolly 
Valentine. $3.00 postpaid. 


M. & M. JENNINGS 
119 Flax Hill Road So. Norwalk, Conn. 
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FARQUHAR’S 





Garden Annual 
for 1929 


is beautifully illustrated and describes many new and 
rare novelties in plants, seeds and bulbs never before 
offered; also a complete list of the best standard vari- 


eties, with helpful cultural hints. 


Ready in January. 


Copy sent free upon request 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street 








and we send our 


all orders. 


DESERT PLANT CO. 


RARE CACTI 


Burbank Spineless, M. Scheerii, and other RARE Specimens with large Decorated 
12-inch bowls for planting. All for only $3.75, F.O.B. Regular $10.00 value, 


Illustrated catalogue and package of seeds FREE with each order. 
Decorated bowls, assorted sizes, $3.00 dozen F.O.B. Our Cacti are different, 
all fine specimens and have 100 varieties, any sizes desired. Souvenir Free with 


10 HANDSOME OAOTI, 
including the rare O. Ur- 
sinus (Grizzly Bear), 


Station A, Box 95, El Paso, Texas 








IRIS 

PEONIES 
PHLOX 
DELPHINIUMS 





GEORGE N. SMITH 


167 CEDAR STREET 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Gardener wants position. Outside work 
only. Experienced in flowers, fruits and 
vegetables. G. P., Care of “Horticulture.” 





Superintendent or Head Gardener. Experi- 
enced in care of estate, greenhouse or out- 
side work. T. G., Care of “Horticulture.” 





Gardener, experienced in all branches of 
garden work on estates, wants position in 
New York State. 

D. R., Care of “Horticulture” 











AEWOHLERT! Oriental Flowering Trees 
«America’s Finest Collection, 
aes Rose Flowering and 

eeping Cherries, Flowering 
Crabs; in all varieties and sizes. 
Send for free book with color 
illustrations. 
A. E. WOHLERT 
927 Montgomery Avenue 











TheGARDEN 
NYSSENES 











Narberth, Montgomery Co., Pa. 








PEAT MOSS 
For a Winter Mulch 


about Broad Leaved Evergreens, 
Perennials, Strawberries, and 101 
other places about the 
home grounds. 
Single Bale $4.00 5 Bales $19.00 
10 Bales $35.00 
Trial size $1.75 postpaid 


PERRY SEED CO. 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq. 
Boston, Mass. 














Flowering Crabs, Hawthorns, 
Named Lilacs 


and a lot of other scarce items 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Box G Putney, Vermont 








“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 





SUPERINTENDENT wants position. Capa- 
ble of taking full charge of greenhouses 
and estate; 45 years’ of age, married, no 
children. Change necessary because of 
death of omgiorse. 

CO. B. M., Care of “Horticulture” 


Iris Perennials 
Rock Plants 
Peonies 
Hillside Gardens 


Amesbury, Mass. 











GLADIOLUS 


I am introducing several new va- 
rieties that will become leaders in 
their respective colors. One, ROYAL 
LAVENDER is a beauty, a differ- 
ent shade than has existed in any 
glad before. Another, LA PALOMA 
is the most vivid orange you ever 
saw. 

Send for illustrated catalog of over 
three hundred of the world’s finest 
varieties. If you do not get this 
book we are both losers. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


Elmer E. Gove 
BURLINGTON VERMONT 








dant the tips of the mined leaves shrivel away and the trees 
assume the aspect of being severely frosted.” 

The author states that, ‘“The plants attacked by any one 
species of miner usually are of one species or of a group of 
nearly related species. Hence there is no better clue to follow 
in identifying leaf-miners than the name of the plant in 
whose leaves they are found.’’ Accordingly, a 22-page list 
(almost entirely of botanical names) of host plants cross- 
checks with an equally long list of leaf-mining insects, not 
all of which, however, are described in the text. A 17-page 
bibliography, arranged by orders, suggests exhaustive refer- 
ences, and the index takes 11 pages. In all, there are 93 full- 
and part-page illustrations and 340 pages each measuring 
six by nine inches. Entomology students will use this book 
for reference. ——. 


A Book About Florida’s Trees 


“Tropical Trees in Florida,’’ by Nellie Irene Stevenson. 
Hathaway © Cole, Fayette, Ia. Price 50 cents. 7 
This 39-page booklet is a descriptive guide to 20 common 


tropical trees of Florida. The botanical classification is fol- 
lowed by the characteristics of the leaves, flowers, fruits or 
seeds, bark, wood and trunk, while the economic importance 
is included. The descriptions follow those of authorities 
closely. This “‘little blue guide’ is convenient since it is 
paper-covered and the pages measure three and one-half by 
six inches. ——_—__ 


A New Rockwell Book 
“Irises,” by F. F. Rockwell. 
New York. Price $1.00. ; 
The untiring Rockwell has added another book, entitled 


“Trises,’’ to the Home Garden Handbook series. As usual, the 
book is written for amateurs. The 12 chapters take 84 pages, 
some devoted to careful drawings. In addition to discussing 
the various groups of irises and their use, the author deals 
with their culture in respect to soils, fertilizers, propagation 
and hybridization. Lists of about 300 varieties afford ample 
choice of varieties for any situation in all the colors. 


Published by 


Published by The Macmillan Company, 





Fruit Growing Explained 

‘‘North American Orchards: Their Crops and Some of Their Problems,” 
by William Henry Chandler. Published by Lea & Febiger, Philadelphia. 
Pa. Price $4.50. 


This exhaustive textbook by William H. Chandler, pro- 
fessor of pomology at the University of California, has 80 
engravings and discusses at length orchard practice founded 
upon practical experience and scientific principles, and 
although favoring southern fruit growers, it should prove 
an invaluable book for commercial growers as well as ama- 
teurs and students throughout the country. 

“In colder sections,” according to Professor Chandler, 
“even if the trees can be obtained from the nurseryman in 
time for fall planting, it is not wise to plant these, for 
the roots may be injured by freezing, since the rather loose 
soil around newly-planted trees becomes colder than the 
firmer soil around established trees. Further, the late winter 
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10 Sunnymede, Orange 


Sunnymede 








GLADIOLUS 


Special prices on medium sized bulbs, 
postpaid anywhere. Priced per 12. 
Six at same rate. No order for less 
than $1 taken. 


Alice Tiplady, burnt orange .35 
Albania, pure white .60 

Byron L. Smith, lavender-pink .40 
Ci ateau Thierry, bright scarlet .50 
Dr. Bennett, fiery red $2.40 

E. J. Shaylor, ruffled rose .45 
Gold, lovely yellow .75 


Gladiolus Collection 


Alma Gluck, Bright Peach Red 
Mary Pickford, Creamy White 
Miss T. Bose, Tea Rose Color 
Priscilla Alden, Orange 
Primadonna, Butterfly Yellow 


QaQanan 


Above Collection $2.00 


e Henry Ford, purple-lavender $2.00 
Three Collections $5.00 Le Marechal Foch, enormous pink .35 
Per Bulb Los Angeles, delicate pink $1.15 
Ming Toy, yellow-orange .50 
Lady Dainty (Clark, 1928) ........ $5.00 Orange Glory, ruffled orange .40 
Sarah Palfrey (Clark, 1928) ...... 5.00 Pola Negri, tage pink .60 
La Argentina (Clark, 1928) ....... 95.00 || 2ete Ste. eaten of Seece 5 


Scarlet Princeps, deep scarlet .45 
50 small mixed bulbs, 
100 bulblets $1.50 


Free Catalog 


Dodropin Glad Gardens 
332%, Main St., Lewiston, Idaho 


List of 100 “Best” or “Favorite” Glads. 
on application 


WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
Sharon, Mass. 





























The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


cordially invites its members to attend 
the following lectures to be given in the 


AUDITORIUM, 1600 ARCH ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Tuesday, January 22, 1929 — 3 P. M. 


GARDENS OF ENGLAND AND 
THE RIVIERA (Illustrated) 


By Miss ANNA LINN BRIGHT 


Tuesday, February 5, 1929 — 3 P. M. 


NOTABLE TREES AND OLD 
ARBORETUMS IN AND AROUND 
PHILADELPHIA (lIllustrated) 
By SAMUEL N. BAXTER 


Landscape Gardener 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tuesday, February 19, 1929 —3 P. M. 


JAPANESE BEETLE AND OTHER 
IMPORTANT INSECTS 
(Illustrated) 

By G. F. MACLEOD 


Ass’t Extension Entomologist 
The Pennsylvania State College 





Lectures in New York 


The Horticultural Society of New 
York announces the following 
lectures: 


Thursday, Jan 10, New Fruits 
(Illustrated) 


By U. P. Heprick, Director of the New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Station 


Thursday, Jan. 24, Japanese Gardens 
(Illustrated in Color) 
By Guy H. Lez 


Thursday, Feb. 14, Modern Rose Heresies 
(Illustrated in Color) 
By J. Horace McFar_anp 


Thursday, Feb. 28, Lessons We May Learn from 
the Soil and Its Mysterious Power 


(With samples of soil for consideration 
and Discussion) 


By Hucu Finptay, Columbia University 


All these lectures will be given at 8.15 P. M. in 
Steinway Hall Auditorium, 109-113 West 57th 
Street, New York City 


Mechanics’ Building 


March 19-23, 1929 


Horticultural Event 





The 
Centennial 
Exhibition 

OF THE 


Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


WILL BE HELD IN 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AND WILL BE THE 


Outstanding 
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of the Year 











What makes a good 


Plant Label coop?: 


It must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant—WE HAVE IT. 
Complete sample line for the asking. 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 














IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 
(Ground Peat) 
A superior granulated variety for horti- 
cultural use. The finest grade, packed 
only in Holland. Frequent importations. 
Burlap bales $3.50, f.o.b. Boston; less in 
quantities. Why pay shipping charges 
from more distant points?! Write for folder. 


C. E. BUELL, INC. 
Board of Trade Bldg., Boston 










Invisible, Heartily 
no leaf endorsed 
discolora- by leading 






tion. florists. 






THIS spray acts like magic on all 
plants afflicted with Mildew or Black 
Spot. Y pint (makes 15 quarts 
spray) $1 at your dealer’s, or send 
check. Ask for Bulletin, “Black 
Spot Control.” Aphistrogen kills 
aphis; Insectrogen kills leaf-chewing 
insects. Rose Manufacturing Co., 
3641 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





freezing and thawing is liable to lift the roots partly out of 
the ground. However, planting should be done as early in 
spring as possible, without planting when the soil is wet 
enough to puddle badly.”’ 

Considering apples for cold storage, the author says, ‘‘Some 
of the varieties the fruit of which will keep longest are Bald- 
win, Northern Spy, Winesap, Yellow Newtown, Ben Davis 
and Roxbury Russet’’; while of the pears, “the fairly impor- 
tant varieties Lawrence, P. Barry, Forelle, Winter Nelis, 
Easter and Glou Morceau may keep at 32 degrees F. until 
spring; Comice, Kieffer, Anjou and Bosc, when handled 
carefully, will keep at 32 degrees until after Christmas; 
Howell, Hardy, Seckel and Flemish Beauty may keep at 32 
degrees until about December if handling is exceptionally 
careful; usually six to eight weeks is about as long as Bartlett 
may safely be stored; Clapp Favorite will not keep as long as 
Bartlett.’ The use of this comprehensive volume is facilitated 
by an 11-page table of contents and a 10-page index. 


Coming Exhibitions 


February 23-March 3. Chicago, Ill. Spring Flower Show at Hotel 
Sherman. 


March 11-16. New York, N. Y. Sixteenth Annual International 
Flower Show in the Grand Central Palace. 


March 11-16. Philadelphia, Pa. Annual Spring Exhibition of The 
Philadelphia Flower Show, Inc., in the Commercial Museum. 


March 13-21, 1929. Detroit, Mich. North American Flower Show 
to be held in Convention Hall. 


March 19-23. Boston, Mass. Centennial Exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society at Mechanics Building. 


April 6-14. Buffalo, N. Y. Tenth National Flower and Garden 
Show conducted by the Society of American Florists at the Field 
Artillery Armory. 


April 16. Baltimore, Md. The Seventh Annual Daffodil Show of 
the Maryland Garden Clubs. 


WILLIAMS’ 


“Del-Bli” 


For DELPHINIUMS — A Preventative of Blight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


H.C. wittiams & SONS 


MILLERSVILLE, MD. 

















Established 33 Years 





ba 
4 nada Work 
Deodorizer Unexcelled 





Ship one bale to a carload 
Anywhere in U. 8. A. 








Iron Fences and Gates 
Ornamental iron work for 
gardens 


Shawmut Iron & Wire Works 
Everett, Mass. 
Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 








HAMMOND’S 
GRAPE DUST 


as a preventative of Powdery 
Mildew, rust and Black Spot 
on Roses, Carnations and 
other plants during bed- 
ding season. 


At your dealer’s or 
HAMMOND’S PAINT & SLUG 
SHOT WORKS 

Beacon ' Ue 




































Chinese Azaleas 


A. mucronulatum opens its flowers with the forsythia. The color is lavender and 
soft pink. The shrub may grow to 5 or 6 feet in height, and ig entirely hardy. 
Well grown plants, 2 to 2% ft., $5 each. ; 

A mollis. In April and May the plants are a mass of color—red, orange, pink, 
yellow—most effective among trees or shrubbery. Mixed colors, 12 to 15 inches, 


$2.50 each; 15 to 18 inches, $3.50 each. 


A New Catalog 
by Bobbink & Atkins 


presenting a comprehensive list of Ever- 
greens, Deciduous Shade and Ofna- 
mental Trees, Broad-leaved Evergreen 
Shrubs, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge 
Plants, Vines and Climbers. A copy 
will be sent on request to those intend- 
ing to plant material of the classes here 
named. 


In your request it is important that you state definitely what you intend 
to plant, as we issue several catalogs 


G& ATKINS 


dtsie 


BOBBINK 


Visit 
Nursery 





OSES 
Spring “Planting 


Several hundred thousand 2-year-old field- 
grown plants in several hundred varieties are ready to ship 
this spring. Many new and rare varieties, an extensive list of 
Climbing Roses and Roses adapted to all parts of the country 
are described and priced in our catalog 


“ROSES” by Bobbink & Atkins 


This popular catalog presents old favorite Roses as well as modern 
novelties. * Instructions are simplified, pen and ink sketches show 
planting stéps and how to secure the most flowers. Many varieties are 
showf in/matural colors and all are classified and arranged to make 
ordering-easy. A copy will be mailed on request to those who intend 
to plant Roses. 









Chinese Magnolias 


Winter's snow is just going when the Magnolias burst 

into bloom, coloring the scene with vari-tinted blos- 

soms. By careful selection of varieties blooms can be 

had from March to July. Several varieties are pic- 

tured in color in our catalog of Evergreens. 

Stellata (Star Magnolia). The earliest; pure white semi- 
double. 

Conspicua (Yulan Magnolia). Large, creamy white, sweet- 

' scented flowers. 

Soulangeana (Saucer Magnolia). White, shaded purple on outside of petals. 

Leénnei (Lenne Magnolia). Cup-shaped flowers, deep crimson on outside. 





A list showing varieties, sizes and prices will be mailed on request 


Our Specialties | 


Lilacs, Cotoneasters, Japanese Maples and Weeping Flowering Cherries, 
Red and White Dogwood, Blue Spruce (grafted Koster and Moerheimi 
varieties) . 





Hardy Herbaceous and Rock 
Garden Plants 


A complete catalog of new and old- 
fashioned flowers, Aconitums, Adonis, 
Anthericums, Asters, Hardy Astilbes, 
Campanulas (Telham Beauty and 
others), Chrysanthemums, Delphin- 
iums, Doronicums, Epimediums, Ere- 
murus, Hybrid Heucheras, Japanese 
and German Iris, Poteéntillas, Primula, 
Trollius, and Rock Garden Plants. 


IAA ORY GOON 


Ask for 
Catalog 
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Potentilla Hybrids 








